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is not properly brought out till we reach the Dialectic) that even
in our empirical or scientific investigations as to the ultimate
nature of material things and conscious minds we aim quite
inevitably at transcending the limitation implied by this condition
of our knowledge. Indeed, it is only the belief that investigations
of this character do somehow bring us nearer to understanding the
self and the material universe as they are in their oypa right, without
any reference to the conditions of their being apprehended, which
seems to give anything more than a practical or pragmatic impor-
tance to them. Inasmuch then as critical reflection on the activity
of the understanding in its scientific use leads us to doubt the
validity of thesef ideas' of an absolute self and a real world (though
as far as Kant himself was concerned, this doubt was purely
academic), we must inquire further into the origin and true
function of such ideas.
With Kant's account of the origin of the Ideas of Reason we
have dealt already.1 It is not very satisfactory and was to some
extent dictated by his view of the necessary completeness of the
classifications of formal logic. It may save trouble to point out at
once that he does not in fact adhere to his statement that the only
ideas of reason are God, the self, and the universe as a whole.
Indeed, as he goes on (especially in the Critique of Judgement), it
becomes obvious that what he really understands by 'idea' is the
concept of any whole of which the idea precedes and makes possible
the concept of its parts. The object of an idea of pure reason is any
kind of organic whole as contrasted with a mere aggregate or
mechanism. This concept is in no way inconsistent with his official
doctrine, since God, the self, and the universe are obvious instances
of what he has in mind. But his method of deriving the ideas from
the three types of syllpgism is not the best way of making his view
clear. Nor is it quite safe to say without qualification that the
object of an idea is always an organism since he held that the idea
of space (since it was a whole the concept of which preceded that
of its parts) was an idea of pure reason. All that can be said with-
out misrepresentation is that the concept of an organic whole is
often helpful in elucidating his account of the function of the
ideas.
This leads to a further consideration of the distinction between
the constitutive and the purely regulative employment of such
ideas.2 The employment of such a notion as a fact from which
1 See above, p. 112.                                     * See above, p. 130,